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ABSTRACT 

A history of the British Association for Applied 
Linguistics (BAAL) on the occasion of its 20th anniversary focuses on 
its early evolution and the research themes evident in the annual 
conference papers. This paper begins with a brief discussion of the 
longstanding relationship between the scholarly study of language and 
practical concern with language in society and the emergence of the 
field of applied linguistics with growing interest in phonetics, in 
the 19th century. Interest in phonetics, and then phonemics, 
throughout Europe, and concern for language teaching during and after 
World War II are chronicled. Forces acting in the early 1960s to 
promote international cooperation in language teaching, and 
subsequently to develop interinstitutional linkages in British 
universities with applied linguistics departments, are outlined. An 
analysis of the proceedings of the second meeting of the BAAL 
indicates the range and distribution of interest areas within applied 
linguistics at the time, and it is further suggested that the 
framework of interests has remained fairly stable over the 
association's history. Areas of the field in which emphasis should be 
strengthened, and possible directions for the next two decades, are 
noted. A 39-item bibliography is included. (MSE) 
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APPLIED UNGUISTICS IN SOCIETY 
John Trim 

Chairperson, British Association for Applied Linguistics 

The 1987 Annual Meeting marked the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
our Association. It may be of interest to members who had not yet become in- 
volved in applied linguistics at that time, to recaO the event and its background. 
That background, of course, stretches back to remote antiquity. So far as we 
know, the first attempts to look at language in a systematic way must have been 
associated witii the first development of writing systems - and without writing 
systems, we have littie access to the tiioughts of our ancestors and predecessors. 
By definition, we pass from history into prehistory, left to gather what clues we 
can ft-om tiie other artefacts that have survived. In tiiat sense, an extraordinary 
achievement of applied linguistics is the beginning of human histoiy. The in- 
terest in the work of the First (Icelandic) Grammarian has been in die insight it 
provides, exceptionally, into the reasoning tiiat is involved in the adaptation of 
an alphabet in use to represent one language to meet the requirements of a hither^ 
to unwritten language. American structuralists were impressed, even amazed, 
to find that reasoning very close to their own phonological, or phonemic, think- 
ing. 

The abiding woric of antiquity in the codification of the classical languages 
was stimulated, as R H Robins has pointed out, less by scholarly enquiry than 
by the need to teach first Greek, then Latin, to foreigners. Hellenistic philology 
arose firom the need of Alexandrian librarians to preserve the legacy of a Golden 
Age already passing away from the corruption inherent in the copying of manu- 
scripts. Robins has pointed out, however, tiiat the Techne Grammatike of Dio- 
nysios Thrax was criticised by contemporary philosophers as lowering the status 
ot die study of language from episteme to techne, replacing attempts to under- 
stand the nature of language by mere technical descriptions of its mechanisms. 
Quintillian's great work on the Institutions of Oratoiy was conceived for prac- 
tical puiposes, and even stajrts off with some down-to-earth advice to Roman 
families to ensure bilingual facility for their children by having tiiem brought 
up by a Greek nuise - they will, after all, be sure to pick up the Latin which is 
spoken aU around them. We know of the political motives underlying the pro- 
jects of medieval emperors, kings and bishops for grammars of vernacular lan- 
guages and the creation of linguistic academies in the post-renaissance period, 
not to mention Oie interest of die Reformation in the use of linguistic expertise 
in promoting broader hteracy to bring the newly-translated Bible to the central 
position in the lives of ordinary people, which lay at the heart of that movement. 

The close intenelation of die scholarly study of language and practical con- 
cern with language in society is, then, by no means new. Throughout history, 
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Applied Linguistics in Society 

the most productive periods have been those in which theory and practice, pure 
science and applied science, the energetic tacklings of practical problems and 
serious enquiry into the nature of the world have proceeded together in partner- 
ship. 

It was, however, in the nineteenth century that this partnership became fully 
conscious, at first in the area of phonetics. The development of phonetics in Bri- 
tain came to a large extent out of the work of Ellis and Bell on the teaching of 
the deaf, and played a significant part in the invention of the telephone. The 
extraordinary flowering of phonetics in Leipzig in the 1850s seems to have re- 
sulted from the coincidence of medical, musical and philological interests. The 
result was the oeogrammarian revolution in linguistics, turning the direction of 
study away from the rec<Mistruction of linguistic prehistory to the study of the 
contemporary spoken language and the attested processes of language change. 
Many of the neogrammarian scholars became actively involved in the reform 
of language teaching in schools, both of the mother tongue and of foreign lan- 
guages. The International Phonetics Association grew out of the Phonetic Tea- 
chers Association and its journal, LeMattre Phonitique (mf) retained a "section 
des eleves**, consisting of phonetically transcribed text ostensibly for use with 
pupils in language classes right up to its recent demise. Wilhelm Vietor, per- 
haps best remembered now for his pamphlet "Der Sprachunterricht muss um- 
kehren", was active up till the first world war withPassy, Jespersen, Klinghardt 
and others in the movement to reform modem language teaching. 

In the inter- war period, Daniel Jones' Department of Phonetics at Unive- 
risity College London was almost exclusively concerned with the teaching of 
pronunciation, succeeding for a short period in introducing a phonetic method 
into the general teaching of modem foreign languages in British schools aixi 
also providing a phonetic training for many teachers of English as a mother- 
tongue. The courses held at University College in the phonetics ot English for 
foreign teachers of English, with their clear-cut methodology, were enormous- 
ly influential and Jones* Outline of English Piionetics and his English Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary were regarded as carrying ultimate authority. Jones also 
instituted a lectureship in the grammar of spoken English, held with distinction 
by H.E.Palmer and later, though with less enthusiasm, by J.R.Firth, In his pre- 
war departmental brochure, Jones explicitly recognised the teaching of English 
as a foreign language as a legitimate field for post-graduate research. He was 
also active in devising orthographies for hitherto unwritten colonitsl languages, 
based on the phoneme principle. For a fiill generation, this concept of the 
"phoneme" dominated linguistic theory and, by extension to other levels of iir>- 
guistic organisation, provided the basic model according to which structuralism 
analysed language arid flourished, particularly in the United States, until the day 
came when it could find m effective response to the theoretical onslaught of 
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Chomsky and his followers. 

The generalisation of the "emic" principle in the United States was largely 
attributable to Bloomfield and his successors, particularly Pike, Bloch and Hoc- 
kett. Bloomfield was essentially a ncogrammarian, with a late, scarcely assimi- 
lated conversion to Wafsonian behaviourism. His textbook Language (1935) 
remained the standard text until about 1960. Bloomfield also concerned him- 
self with the application of linguistics in the educational field. Together with 
his pupil and collaborator, the eminent lexicograi^ier, Clarence Bamfaart, he de- 
vised a method of teaching reading, Let^s read. Based on his dictum that writ- 
ing is not language but simply its archaeology, a mere secondary representation, 
Bloomfield considered that learning to read contained no component of lan- 
guage learning. He had no truck with centres of interest, vocabulary develop- 
ment and the like, ruthlessly subordinating everything to the sorting of lexical 
material so as to present the phoneme/grapheme correspondence as being as 
straightforward as possible, until the learner hzi grasped the fundamental ana- 
lytical principle involved. Dealing with the notorious anomalies in English 
spelling was, in his view . a relatively trivial matter. Having some sympathy with 
this point of view, my wife and I used the method with our children. It proved 
highly successful and yet self-defeating. Our children rapidly grasped the 
phonemic principle embodied in the alphabet. Having done so, they proceeded 
to read books for pleasure and had no farther interest in the reader. Perhaps that 
is a confirmation of Bloomfield's view I 

However, it is for the application of structuralist and behaviourist principles 
to the teaching of foreign languages during the Second World War and then 
under the provisions of tiie National Defence Education Act in the post-war peri- 
od that the contributions of the Bloomfieldians to applied linguistics are prob- 
ably best known, I imagine that many of our language laboratories are still 
dependent on Audio-Lingual Materials for their coverage of many languages. I 
do not think that the Broot.ifieldiaas ever held the view ftequenUy ascribed to 
them, that learning a language was simply a matter of habit-formation. Their 
psychoUnguistic basis was rather that the higher functions involved in the for- 
mulation and understanding of speech can only operate properly if the lower 
level mechanisms become automatised and removed from consciousness. This 
is not, of couise, a view confined to behaviourist linguists. "Clumping'' is a con- 
cept which appeals to common sense. I recall that all the various manuals of 
military training during my service with the infantry began: *The aim of all wea- 
pon training is to teach the recruit so to handle his weapon that his actions 
become instinctive and all thoughts may be concentrated on how best to kill the 
enemy" (I inist that by recalling this model specification of objectives I have 
not rendered myself and my publisher liable for prosecution under Section 2 of 
the Official Secrets Act). 
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Mastering a foreign language, alas, is rather more complex than loading and 
firing a Bren gun and dealing with its stoppages, as when "Gun fires one or two 
rounds and stops - AGAINl" Phonology and moiphology , dealing with relative- 
ly small closed sets, respond well to techniques of habit formation, as they also 
generally confirm the predictions of interference theory, the most characterise 
tic contribution o!c structuralist theory to applied linguistics. So do the short hol- 
istic phrases which make up much of transactional language arKi the routine 
aspects of everyday interactions; the learning of which has largely replaced the 
learning of grammatical structures in the name of communication Syntax is 
quite a different matter. The spontaneous formulation of thought and the way 
in which the listet>Gr constructs meaning on the basis of another person's speech 
cannot be accounted for in simple terms as choices from pre-established reper- 
tories or combinations of pre-formed modules. Chomsky's renowned review of 
Skinner's Verbal Behaviour was immediately decisive. 

Unfortunately, Chomskyan linguistics, in the 30 years since that review, ap- 
pears to have contributed little or nothing to the development of applied linguis- 
tics, thdt is to say, to our empirical utxierstanding of the workings of language 
in the individual arxi society, and the application of that knowledge, in an inter- 
disciplinary framework^ tlO the treatment of problems of language acquisition, 
learning and use. Indeed, Chomsky foresaw clearly that this would be the case. 
The distinction of * competence' and *perfonnance', initially helpful in creating 
space for an autonomous linguistics could be - and has been used to insulate 
linguistics from empirical accountability. As the early excitement of psycho- 
logists over its apparent implications for child language acquisition has faded, 
it seems probable that mainstream linguistics has tiever been so academically 
encapsulated, with so little interest in its social cotisequences and having so little 
to contribute tt> die understanding and solution of the many urgent language 
problems with which society and the individuals which compose it find them- 
selves faced, at a time when communication, still predominantly through the 
medium of natural language, is becoming more complex, more problematic, 
more central to organised society. It is surely a cause for great regret and deep 
concern if professiorul academic linguists are so absorbed by problems of gov- 
ernment and binding in syntax that communication engineers, information tech- 
nologists, logopedists and aphasiologists, language planners, translators aiKl 
interpreters, educationists concerned with normal child language development 
and the language aspects of learning across the curriculum as well as all those 
concerned with the consequences of the increasing intematiokialisation of life, 
from the management of multinational corporations, the conduct of iotema- 
tional and supranational organisations and authorities to the impact on individ- 
ual lives of personal mobility arid the need for access to information, must all 
fend for themselves and develop, ad hoc, their particular linguistic expertise. 



Applied Linguistics in Society 

It is, of course, the fundamental raison d^etre of our Association to bring 
together academic linguists and phoneticians with practising members of the 
various professions that use language as a tool, or have to deal with social prob- 
lems with a significant language component. This breadth of concern was laid 
down at the Ituiugural Meeting in Reading in 1967, though a more restricted 
field had originally been envisaged. BAAL came into existence as the British 
affiliate of the International Association for Applied Linguistics, usually known 
as AILA, the acronym of its Frendtt title, which itself came into existence be- 
fore any of the 40 or so national affiliates which now compose it Following the 
signature of the £urq>ean Convention for Cultural Cooperation, meetings were 
held in Strasbourg and in Stockholm to consider a programme for the promo- 
tion of language learning in the states signatory to the Convention. It was clear, 
even at that time, that the ever closer cultural cooperation among Buropean 
countries to be expected with the development of increasingly close social, 
economic and political links intended by the Council of Europe aiKi the Treaty 
of Rome, would require a great increase iu the quantity and quality of language 
teaching in all member countries and at all levels. U was at first hoped that a Eu- 
ropean Language histitute could be established, but this project foundered 
owing to the non-availability of finances and, at that early stage, the absence of 
the necessary political will. 

RecenOy, following the agreement of the member states of the European 
Community to replace the Treaty of Rome in 1992 by a closer form of union, it 
has become a matter of much greater urgency to equip young people with the 
knowledge, understanding and skills they will certainly need to meet the chal- 
lenges of the new Europe, and to take the necessary steps to provide the facilities 
which will enable adults to cope with the demands, linguistic and cultural, that 
the opportunities and pressures for personal mobility will bring. In these cir- 
cumstances, a European Language Institute could perform a most useful func- 
tion and international pressure for its establishment is again mounting, as 
Professor van Els' contribution to this volume indicates. 

In 1962, however, the moment was not ripe arnl it was decided instead to 
launch a iO-year major Project under the aegis of the Council of Europe, with 
the objects of establishing good working relations among institutions in differ- 
ent member countries concerned with language teaching, promoting the adop- 
tion of the (at that time) new audio-visual methodology and, more getierally, 
encouraging the close cooperation between academic linguists aiKi practising 
language teachers. To this end AILA was founded and throughout the 60s a 
series of stages were organised in different member countries, in which a Eu- 
ropean policy on language teaching was gradually evolved, culminating in Rec- 
ommendation (69)2 of the Comnutlec of Ministers, which had a powerful 
influence on the language policies of the member states of the Council of Eu- 
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rope* It was customary to hold meetings cf the AILA committee in connection 
with the Council of Europe stages and to use the occasion to encourage the foun- 
dation of national affiliates or to strengthen those already in existence. In this 
process, an indefatigable role was played by our late Swedish colleague. Max 
Gorosh. In 1964, a jQrst small-scale International CoUoquy on Applied Linguis- 
tics was organised by the Association Fran^aise de Linguistique Appliqu^e in 
Nancy. The second was to be held in Britain. A great deal of preliminary work 
was undertaken by the University of Essex, which found that the existence of a 
sponsoring organisation was a prerequisite for official support. It was in that 
context that the decision to found BAAL was taken, with the proposed aims and 
objectives the same as those of AILA. These were not solely confined to foreign 
language teaching. International organisations are obliged to spend a high pro- 
portion of their resources on interpretation and translation, and machine trans- 
lation was included in the AILA remit as an area in which the af^lication of 
linguistics might produce valuable economies. In fact, disillusion with the ma- 
chine translation set in during the sixties, as the complexity of the translation 
process was revealed, and the feding of that interest left language teaching as 
the sole concern. 

The proposal to found a British Association of Applied Linguistics came op- 
portunely. Starting with the School of Applied Linguistics in Edinburgh, a num- 
ber of universities had set up departments of q>plied linguistics, largely to 
provide the professionalisation of the teaching of English as a foreign language 
which the British Council considered to be necessury in the national interest, 
especially at a time when the common use of English was seen to be an import- 
ant factor in the survival of the Commonwealth as an effective political and 
economic partnership. The first attempts to join the Common Market had en- 
countered resistance, and led the British Government to sti.nulate increased 
proficiency in foreign languages. The Committee on Research and Develop- 
ment in Modem Languages was set up and commissioned research in 'that field 
on a substantial scale firom the riewly established Departments of Linguistics 
and Applied Linguistics. Language Centres were established in universities and 
polytechnics. Language laboratories were set up in schools, involving substan- 
tial investment and the Nuffield Foundation, later Schools Council, projects for 
the development of audio-visual language courses were generously funded, with 
the intenrion of stiffening the modem languages provision in comprehensive 
secondary schools and in primary schools, both of which meant a great exten- 
sion of modem language provision, placing considerable strain on teaching re- 
sources. It was atthistimethatthe Centre for Information on Language Teaching 
was instituted. As a result there was a great swell of interest on the part of tea- 
chers in the help they might receive ft^om linguists in the difficult yet promising 
situation they were facing. A language teaching section was set up in the Lin- 
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guistics Association of Great Britain, itself still a young body, the meetings of 
which were animated and enthusiastic, but from the point of view of profes- 
sional academic linguists and applied linguists, prone to be opiniated and ill~in> 
fonned. The professionals felt the need to form a profess'.onal association, in 
which well-qualified people could exchange e:>q)erience and infonned opinion 
on the development of a new disciplinary area of which much was expected and 
whose resources were already under some strain. The interest aroused by the 
BAAL proposal was considerable and the inaugural meeting at Reading was 
well-attended and enthusiastic. 

A number of us felt, however, that a constitutional restriction of B AAL's 
concerns to language teaching (not only modem foreign languages; under the 
influence of M.A.K.HaUiday the teaching of English as a Mother Tongue was 
also brought in) and machine translation was too limiting. Members of Depart- 
ments of Linguistics were present because of their wish to see the findings of 
the science brought to bear on the social problems of the day. We felt that though 
language teaching would undoubtedly be the most active field of application in 
the immediate future, it was unnecessary and inadvisable to tie the hands of our- 
selves and our successors when they wished to respond to new needs, some of 
which we could foresee, but others - perhaps the most important - might arise 
in an unexpected fashion. Although the main driving force was uiKloubledly the 
need of members of Departments of Applied Linguistics and colleagues in lan- 
guage centres to create a forum for the discussion of their common problems in 
professionalising language teaching (especially EFL) and agreeing its theoreti- 
cal basis, the wider view prevailed and BAAL accepted, at least in principle, 
the wider remit. 

In the event, the University of Essex was unable to proceed with the organi- 
sation of a second International Colloquy and I agreed to organise what became 
the Second International Congress of Applied Linguistics in Cambridge in 1 969. 
The wider remit was represented in the title of the Congress and its Proceed- 
ings: App/icari'onjro/Li/jguwftc^. In the plenary sessions and in the section meet- 
ings, we attempted to represent as wide a range as possible of the areas of 
concern to which applied linguistics should address itself. The 14 sections were: 

Section 1. Linguistics ^plied to literary texts; (3 ps^rs) 
Section 2. Computer analysis of texts, (covering applications to information re- 
trieval and language teaching); leader R.Wisby (4 papers) 
Section 3. Research in rhe psychology of first language learning: leader D.Bruce 
(4 papers) 

I suppose now we should say ^'acquisition and learning*'; at the time we 
wished to indicate that we should welcome studies such as that presented by 
John Mountford on **initial standard literacy" as well as that ft"om David Crys- 
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tal on "non segmental phonology in first language acquisition". 
Section 4. Research in the psychology of second language learning; leader 
P.Pimslow (14 papers) 

Section 5. Speech research and its applications; leader G.Fant (8 papers, most- 
ly concerned with educational applications such as the teaching of the deaf and 
second language leanung, but also treating automatic speech recognition) 
Section 6. Technology of language learning; leader R.A.Becher (21 papers, 
mostly concerned with the language laboratory, including Peter Streven*s 
pointed question: "Where has all the money gone?", but also covering broad- 
cast-led multi-media courses, computer-assisted instruction and the use of 
closed-circuit television in the teaching of phonetics) 
Section 7. Language teaching methods and material; leader A.Hood Roberts 
(30 papers, divided into two sub-sections, 17 on materials, 13 on methodology) 
Section 8. Linguistic aspects of speech disorders and therapy; leader S.Smith 
(6 Papers, covering both developmental and generative disorders) 
Section 9. Lexicography; leader B.Quemada (12 papers, covering dictionary- 
making, thesaurus construction, terminology development and vocabulary ac- 
quisition and learning) 

Section 10. Language testing material; leader A.Davies (8 papers, all concerned 
with second or foreign language testing) 

Section 11. Measurement and classification of second language error; leader 
S.P.Corder (6 papers) 

Section 12. Theory of translation; leader W. Wiles (4 papers, covering interpre- 
tation as well as written translation) 

Section 13. Contrastive linguistics; leader G-Nickel (19 papers) 
Section 14. Socioltnguistics; leader J.Gumperz (9 papers, only one concerned 
with foreign language learning) 

It will be seen that of the 147 papers presented to sections, 103 or 70% were 
devoted to second or foreign language learning. The remaining 30%, 44 papers, 
ranged over lilenury analysis, information retrieval, child language acquisition, 
literacy, language development programmes for the disadvantaged, speech pa- 
thology and therapy, automatic speech recognition, dictionary and thesaurus 
construction, terminology development, translation arxi interpretation, lan- 
guage planning, language attitudes, language register and variety, differentia- 
tion of starKiard languages, language and drug abuse. 

In his plenary presentation, Joshua Flshman, taking Fergusson and Morgan's 
1959 classification of applied linguistics in the United States, added the creation 
of writing systems, orthographic reform arKi societal bilingualism. In his survey 
of applied computational linguistics, in addition to areas explored it the corre- 
sponding section, David Hays covered concordarKe-writing, gramm«tical pars- 
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ing programmes, correction of typing errors, topic and attitudinal analysis, edi- 
ting, tutorials, question-answering systems and man-machine communication. 
In all these areas, explicit linguistic information must be programmed into the 
computer for it to operate. Many applications which at that time were at an eai iy 
stage of development have now become commonplace, and many others have 
come into general use which were not listed - in some cases not foreseen, even 
in Fujimura's sophisticated account of computer technology in language teach- 
ing and testing. Some applications, notably machine translation and automatic 
speech recognition (as opposed to speech synthesis, which has achieved a high 
level of realism at the phonetic level and is now r^idly developing at higher le- 
vels) have proved more recalcitrant than engineers had anticipated. The ob- 
stacles to progress seem to be over-whelmingly of linguistic, or even 
psycholinguistic character. 

As a result of the participation in the 1969 AILA Congress of applied lin- 
guists from all parts of the world, some 700 all tv\d, AILA rapidly expanded, 
outgrowing its European origins and moving from the sphere of the Council of 
Europe to that of UNESCO, which has recently accorded AILA Category 'B' 
status. The concern of the 40 national affiliates of AILA and its scientific com- 
missions are still weighted towards aspects of language teaching, but the wider 
remit has continued to provide the framework for successive Congresses. The 
Vnith Congress, recently held in Sydney, Austraha, had 20 sections, for which 
340 papers were aimounced. Of these 150, or 44% were concerned with second 
or foreign languages. This shows a markedly less dominant position than the 
70% of papers in Cambridge. The other topics covered at Cambridge were all 
stiU represented in the section papers, meetings of AILA scientific commissions 
and special symposia which together made up the programme of the Congress. 
There were, however, shifts of interest. 46 papers were offered in discourse ana- 
lysis, and 53 in the various areas of language planning and the problems of multi- 
lingual societies, such as minority languages, contact languages, pidgins and 
Creoles, multilingualism, migrant education, etc. On the other hand, interest in 
contrastive linguistics and error analysis was greatly reduced, and had moved 
from phonological and grammatical studies to pragmatics, speech acts and 
cross-cultural studies. Interest in the area of educational technology had shifted 
almost entirely from the language laboratory to the role of computer technol- 
ogy, in which only one section paper had been offered 20 years earlier. A few 
topics, such as language and sex and language and ideology, which had not been 
treated in Cambridge, found some interest and support at Sydney. 

Some of the changes noted may, of couree, be attributable to regional dif- 
ferences of emphasis. Applied linguists in Australia are greatly concerned with 
the transition from previous White Australia policy to a multi-racial and multi- 
cultural policy, which has brought with it the need to re-think migrant zxx!, abo- 
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riginal education, whilst questions of language planning (including the devel- 
opment of national standard languages and their role in education and other as- 
pects of the national life) are of vital importance to the developing ex-colonial 
countries of South East Asia (and, of course, elsewhere). Oth*>,* changes indi- 
cate new priorities in response to new situations. Overall, however, the general 
firamewoi of concerns has remained remarkably stable over the last twenty 
years. This fact does not indicate stagnation. An analysis of the papers offered 
within the sections would show the extent to which the treatment of each theme 
has moved on. It does indicate that the areas delineated at Cambridge are of per- 
manent concern to applied linguists. Our Association should be keeping them 
ail under review and acting as a focus for the interaction of all the different ca- 
tegories of scholars and professional colleagues involved. It is of great import- 
ance that the problems of language in society should be seen and treated as one 
interconnected whole^ and not edlowed to disintegrate into a chaos of uncon- 
nected specialisms. We are, of course, strongest in the areas of EFL, modem 
languages and mainstream English teaching. We have a good representation, 
which we must cherish, of colleagues working with ethnic minorities and with 
tile speech and language harKlicapped. We should strengthen links with lexico- 
graphers, translators and interpreters and particulariy with those involved in 
communications engineering and information technology. We should seek for 
opportunities to involve professional language users in the legal profession (the 
most responsible and meticulous codifiers and manipulators of language), jour- 
nalism and the mass media, politics and public admninistration, iiKius oial man- 
agement. How else are we to create an informed public opinion, so obviously 
lacking when language issues arc discussed? We should ask ourselves, in all 
seriousness: what have they to offer, out of their experience, to applied linguis- 
tics and what has applied linguistics to offer to them? What, in fact, prevents us 
from recognising in them fellow applied linguists? Why is this so and what can 
we do about it? 

For the most part, this paper has been retrospective in character. What of the 
next twenty years? Perhaps the first thing to say is that twenty years is not so 
very long a peuod. One would expect vhe majority of today's social language 
problems still to be with us. Some uncertainties may be resolved. WiU the eth- 
nic minority communities maintain their languages and cultures, or will they as- 
similate into the host community as the younger gerierations are continuously 
exposed to its many pressures? What predictions are made by socio-linguistic 
theory? What difference to theory will it make if those predictions arc tki ful- 
filled? Or to the advice we should give for the handling of the rather different 
kind of mobility to be expected after 1992, when the new arrangements for Eu- 
ropean unity come into effect? Are we to expect an accelerated interpenetration 
of national languages and cultures? If so, what will the language behaviour of 
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Europe look and sound like in the early twenty-first century? How far will the 
new technologies have developed? WUl electronic speech recognition and ma- 
chine translation have been achieved? If so, what will be the consequences for 
man-machine communication and for language learning and use? What is the 
future for language teachers? In what ways will their role and the status change? 
Will readier access to information and the improvement of telecommunications 
make language learning more of an autonomous process with less dependence 
on teaching? Can interpretation and translation continue to bear the brunt of in- 
ternational communication? Will tbc increasing volume of international com- 
munication reach the point where a single second language will become a 
necessary part of compulsory education? Will it be a natural language or will 
the Esperanto lobby have become powerful enough to achieve its own univer- 
salist dream? The questions crowd in aiKl, of course, the most important is often 
the one no-one had asked! We seem to be in the midst of revolutionary changes 
brought about by commrnications and information technology which are rapid- 
ly making the traditional structures of society irrelevant and obsolete. How will 
our own society, as a more-or-less integrated part of Europe in a shrinking world 
context, respond to the challenge? What will be the role of language in that re- 
sponse, and what will be the consequent demands upon ail those who, in so 
many different ways, are professionally concerned with language? What will 
the linguists, theoretical and applied, who have decided to devote their careers 
to the understanding of this phenomenon central to human existence do to in- 
fluence aiKl monitor events? As Chairperson of BAAL, one feels also obliged 
to pose the final question: when the Chairperson in 2007 looks back over the 
previous twenty years, what will he or she be able to say that the British Asso- 
ciation for Applied Linguistics has done to make things better? 
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